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THIS WEEK: 
Nando’s Coffee House... ... «3 


Personal Accounts Waterloo .. .. -- 8 
Pimlico See hada sae 


eo AND QUERIES is published every 








Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London | 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), Sub- | 


scriptions (£2 2s. a pol U.S.A. $10., inelud- 
hal 


ing postage, two -yearly indexes and two | 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








Memorabilia. 


WE have found several interesting points 
in an article entitled ‘Russland gestern 
und heute’ by Spectator Orientalis in Preus- 
sische Jahrbticher for June. Among them 
are the writer’s notes on art in Russia at the 
present day. He emphasizes the excellence 
of the Russian theatre and its great 
popularity. The numerous theatres in 
Moscow are filled every night. Beyond even 
that of the theatre is the excellence of the 
ballet. In both the choice of pieces is in- 
fluenced by political considerations. If 
communism is not idealised, at any rate the 
capitalist must be derided and that in the 
ballet as well as in plays and opera. The 
cinema here has an important role, being 
used in fact almost exclusively for 
propaganda. Most, though by no means 
all, of the films are of Russian production ; 
their artistic aims are high, but apt to be 
thwarted by financial difficulties. | Music 
is strenuously cultivated, and foreign 
musicians and conductors are invited to make 
concert tours throughout the Union. Russian 
artistes, however, are not permitted in their 
turn to tour foreign countries, for fear lest, 
having once breathed the corrupt atmosphere 
of capitalist states, they may return to 
Russia no more. But it is the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture upon which most care 
and attention are lavished, both in regard 
to the preservation of ancient treasures and 
the development of living talent. The for- 
tunes of deprived capitalists have largely 
been spent in rearranging museums accord- 
Ing to the latest principles, and in complet- 
ing collections. By this means it is claimed 
that the Hermitage at Leningrad has been 
made the first and most important gallery of 
the world. The Soviet Government. moreover, 
have taken seriously in hand the guardian- 
ship of works of art found in the imperial 





| castles or in the houses of former capitalist 
| owners. It is Lunatscharski to whom the in- 
| telligent execution of this task is owing. 

Troubles have arisen, as one would expect, 
| over the question of the preservation of 
churches and monasteries. The enlightened 
conservator regards them as characteristic 
and precious examples of Russian architec- 
ture; but in the eyes of his political friends 
churches form a powerful weapon of the 
capitalist against the communist, and, 
though they may no longer be used for any 
religious purpose, are dangerous as remind- 
ing the faithful of religion, and should there- 
fore, even if of antiquarian interest, be 
demolished. Disputes on this subject often 
wax violent, to the point of driving the 
recalcitrant conservator into exile. A fur- 
ther noteworthy provision is that which opens 
up all art treasures to the whole people. 
There is a regular system of taking groups 
round museum galleries, and for the workers 
in different crafts attendance at such visits 
is obligatory. 

The writer passes from these remarks on 
art to the measures taken to reduce family 
life, and promote life in clubs and meetings, 
and then observes, by the way, the rather 
curious fact that a solemn and exclusive use 
is made of the colour red. It is more than 
a mere verbal or occasional symbol. Not 
only are red flags to be seen all about, on 
festal occasions but the houses are painted 
red, the posters are red, roadways and motor 
omnibuses are painted red, notices are printed 
on red paper, and even for letters red ink 
is preferred. Those who entertain strong 
theories about the psychological effects of 
colours should surely be able to get some solid 
facts in proof or disproof out of all this. 


THE July Cornhill begins and ends with an 

attempt to characterise—to express the 
quintessential of—a writer. We have first 
Mr. Henry Charles Duffin’s study of the new 
Poet Laureate, which works down to an in- 
terpretation of Mr. Masefield’s response, or 
reaction, as poet to his master-love Beauty. 
It might be useful to compare this with what 
‘The Testament of Beauty’ reveals to us of 
Robert Bridges’s mind on the subject, and 
we fancy a main outcome of the comparison 
would be the renewed conviction that Beauty 
points beyond itself, and is unsatisfying 
except when it does so, The other essay, 
winding up the number, is Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton’s ‘Gilbert and Sullivan,’ which goes 
to show how much satire depends for effect 





on delicacy and internal congruity, and how 
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these, in their turn, depend on a closed arena 


within which, by excluding all contemporary | 
actual interest, an impersonal peace is pre- | 
perhaps | 


served. This explanation does 


account more comprehensively than most for | 


the special quality of Gilbert’s success. Mrs. 
E. V. Paterson tells, from the Calendars of 
State Papers, the harrowing tale of Edward 
II’s treatment of the Badlesmeres of Leeds 
Castle near Maidstone. Mr. George Smith, 
in ‘The Education of the Educator,’ puts 
forward, not without pleasant under-state- 
ment, some considerations which should 
modify widely held notions about the ideal 
character for the school-master, He is 
especially wise in reminding us that the all- 
round vigorous man of many sides may act 
on his pupils by way of contra-suggestion as 
well as by that of direct stimulation, and 
then would inhibit or reverse the normal 
action of psychological opposition in youth, 
which should, perhaps, tend towards revolt 
and liberation. 


[X the ‘ Country Life’ page of the Spectator 

for June 28 Mr. W. Beach Thomas men- 
tions an impression that the eating of small 
birds is becoming an English, as it already 
is a Continental, custom. He tells us that 
he found a man defending a cherry-orchard 
with his gun who sold for food the birds he 
killed. The starlings he subjected to 
peculiar treatment, removing the backbone 
before selling them, and he gave as reason for 
doing so that this bone in them was poison- 
ous. Like Mr, Thomas we were ignorant of 
this fact—if it be a fact. Perhaps 
reader has heard tell of the belief and can 
give an explanation of it. 


()UR correspondent, Mr. T. Percy Arm- 

strong, sends us the following story from 
a recent number of the Revue des deur 
Mondes, In certain parts of Ireland the 
inhabitants have a natural gift for improvis- 
ing tunes. A traveller, who was collecting 
folksongs saw a woman who was milking a 
cow, and asked her if there were any milking- 
songs in the district, for it is said in certain 
parts of Ireland that the milking of cows 
gives more satisfactory results, if it is accom- 
panied with music or singing. The woman, 
who had never heard of any such songs, was 
moved by a desire to be courteous, not uncom- 
mon among the Irish peasants, to tell the 
stranger that there were such songs. When the 
stranger said that he would like to hear one 
the poor woman was greatly perplexed. For- 
tunately a neighbour happened to be passing. 


some | 
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‘* Pat’? said the woman with a wink which 
revealed the whole situation to him “ you 
know that song, don’t you, that they sing 
when they are milking the cows and which 
I have quite forgotten??? At once Pat 
improvised an air to the great delight of the 
collector of ancient folksongs, who inscribed 
it at length in his note-book. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal. 
July 4, 1730. 








Saturday, 





Oxford, June 25. One of our principal 
Colleges has been of late very much infefted 
with Deifts: Two of them, who were both on 
the Foundation, were expelled laft Week: 
And another, a Gentleman Commoner, was 
expelled this Day: another Gentleman 
(againft whom no pofitive Evidence could 
be brought, but violent Prefumption only) 
had his Degree deferred two Years, one of 
which he is to be clofe confined in the College, 


and during that Time to tranflate Mr. 
Leflie’s Method with the Deifts, with an 
Intent, if poffible, to fettle him in _ that 


Point: So careful is the Univerfity in gen- 
eral of the Manners and Principles of its 
Members, 


On Monday a great Cricket Match was 
play’d on Miclam Downs in Surrey, for 501. 
between 3 Men of Suffex and 3 of Surrey, 
ef{teemed the beft Players in the refpective 
Counties; which was won by the former. 
There were prefent his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Baltimore, Sir Conyers 
d’Arcy, Brigadier Gore, Mr. Stead, &c. 

On Thurfday was play’d the Cricket 
Match between the Kentifh Men and Lon- 
doners for 501. and won by the former. 


On Thurfday was heard, in the Parifh 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, before Dr. 
Exton Sayer (commiffary to the Bifhop of 
Winchefter) the Caufe that has lately made 
fo much Noife in that Parifh about the 
Right of chufing Church-Wardens, viz. 
Whether the fame was vefted in a felect 
Veftry, or the Parifhioners at large; and 
upon hearing Council on both Sides, the 
Right of Choice was declared to be in all the 
Parifhioners, they having a natural Right, 
as alfo a particular Act of Parliament, made 
in the 32nd of Henry VIII, and the Parifh- 
Wardens were accordingly fworn in for the 
Remainder of the Year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NANDO’S COFFEE HOUSE, FLEET | 
STREET. 

N his list of the ‘Principal London 
Coffee Houses and Inns of the Eight- 
eenth Century’ (‘N. & Q.’ 12 S. vi. 106, 
April 10, 1920), Mr. J. Paut pe Castro, who 
has done such excellent topographical work 
of various kinds, placed this Coffee House at 
the eastern corner of Inner Temple Land, and 
added that it was ‘‘ perhaps Prince Henry 
House,’’ meaning the Inner Temple Gate 


House, which has on a decorative plaster 
in a room on the first floor 


feathers and the letters P.H. He gave the 
names of Peter Cunningham and various 
other writers, seven in all, as his authorities 
on the subject, and his statement has never | 
since been challenged in ‘N. and Q.’ 

I had already shown—to my own satisfac- | 
tion at least—in the Home Counties Magazine | 
vol, ii. (1900) pages 3527 to 330, that the site | 
is west of the Inner Temple Gate House, | 
and in ‘Fleet Street in Seven Centuries’ | 
(1912) Mr. Walter G. Bell expressed his 
belief that I had proved my case, so later did 
the editor of the London County Council | 
pamphlet entitled ‘Prince Henry’s Room 
No. 17 Fleet Street’ (2nd edition, 1923, p. 
10). In view of these opinions by writers of 
mark, for the editor of the pamphlet, if I 
mistake not, is a well-known authority on | 
matter relating to London, it seemed hardly 
worth while to write further on the subject. 
I am told, however, that the old idea still | 
lingers, and now, through the kindness of 
Mr. B. Garside, in addition to the proofs 
given in the Home Counties Magazine I have 
legal evidence of the site of Nando’s. It) 
seems therefore best to make this information 
available for other readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 

The early authorities referred to by MR. DE 
Castro, for instance William Hickey in 
his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 57 (1766), and the 
writer of ‘ Roach’s London Pocket Pilot’ | 
(1793), merely mention Nando’s without | 
Saying precisely where it was. It is not 
until we come to Peter Cunningham in his 
famous ‘ Handbook of London’ (2nd edition, 
1850, p. 248) that any one attempted to 
indicate the exact position of this Coffee 


| that is at No. 17 Fleet Street. 


House, and he began the mistake of placing 
it at the east corner of Inner Temple Lane, 
Such was 
(and is) his reputation that afterwards for 
many years other writers followed him like 
a flock of sheep. J. Timbs set the example. 
My friend Dr. H. B. Wheatley, a great 


| expert, in his ‘London Past and Present’ 


(1891), really a revised and much extended 
edition of Cunningham’s Handbook, not 
unnaturally accepted the dictum of his pre- 
decessor. H. A. Harben, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of London’ (1918), also went astray. It is 
needless to add the names of others who have 
repeated the error. Curiously enough both 
Cunningham and Wheatley mentioned the 
shop of Bernard Lintot, the printer and 
bookseller, giving contemporary proof of its 
having been in 1707 ‘at the Cross Keys 
between the Temple gates ’’ and ‘‘ next door 
to Nando’s,” which places the latter west of 
the Inner Temple Gate House No. 17 Fleet 
Street. 

Before coming to the legal evidence already 


| referred to, I will quote two extracts from the 


Home Counttes Magazine which favour the 
belief that the Rainbow No. 15 Fleet Street, 
twice rebuilt but still on its original site, and 
the Coffee House named after the mysterious 
Nando, though by no means one and the 
Same, were sometimes thought to be so, as 
they adjoined each other under the same 
roof. For my purpose it is not necessary to 


_ repeat the accounts which have appeared so 


often about Nando’s as a favourite retreat 
of Lord Thurlow in his young days, about 
the landlady Mrs. Humphries, and her fair 
daughter, who was always admired at the 
Bar and ‘‘ by the bar,” or the well-known 
rhymes in Anstey’s ‘ Pleader’s Guide,’ etc., 
etc., as they do not mention the site 
of this famous place of refreshment. 

In the ‘History and Description of Lon- 
don ’ by David Hughson (really Pugh), dated 
1807, an illustration from the hand of that 
careful artist Schnebblie, depicts, not only 
the Inner Temple Gate House, but the en- 
trance to the Rainbow, and apparently that 
to Nando’s from Fleet Street, the next two 
or three buildings west clearly dating from 
the 17th century. We are told that ‘‘ James 
Farr, a barber, who kept the coffee-house, 
now the Rainbow or Nando’s Coffee House by 
the Inner Temple Gate, one of the first in 
England, was in the year 1667, presented by 
the inquest of St. Dunstan’s in the west, 
for making and selling a sort of liquor called 
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coffee, as a great nuisance and prejudice to 
the neighbourhood.’’ 

In ‘The Every Night Book, or Life After 
Dark ’ (1827), by the author of ‘ The Cigar’ 
(William Clarke, who compiled that friend 
of my young days ‘ The Boy’s Own Book’) 
there is an account of the Rainbow, wherein 
we are told that ‘‘this tavern which stands 
near the Temple Gate opposite Chancery 
Lane in Fleet Street, once bore the name 
of Nando’s as well as that of the Rainbow.” 

Another reference is, I think, of value. 
On March 22, 1769, occurred the ‘‘ Battle of 
Temple Bar,’’ when some 600 merchants, 
bankers, and others opposed to John Wilkes, 
set out from the Guildhall, headed by the 
City Marshal, to deliver an address at St. 
J ames’s. The mob attacked them, took 
possession of Temple Bar, drove them out of 
their carriages, and Mr. Boehm with the ad- 
dress, and several others, had to retreat into 
Nando’s. A caricature of the scene was re- 
produced for the Home Counties Magazine. 
The original had been in the London Maga- 
zine or Gentleman’s Monthly Intelligencer. 
It shows the south side of Fleet Street near 
Temple Bar, and although far from accurate, 
various houses being omitted, has a strong 
foundation of fact. The doorway of Nando’s 
with the name on a projecting storey above, 
is wrongly placed jenmnhiadaly east of the 
Middle Temple Gate House, several buildings 
having in fact intervened. A man addressing 
the landlady or barmaid who stands in front, 
says ‘‘ Shelter us dear Miss.’’ She replies, 
pointing to the entrance, ‘‘ Dear Sir, no 
ceremony.’ The Devil Tavern appears to 
the west, next but one to Temple Bar. 

I will now deal with the question of the 
exact site of Nando’s Coffee House. It had 
: been founded before 1697, when two-fourths 
of the freehold were conveyed to the trustees 
of the ‘‘free school,’? or grammar school, 
at Hampton,! for the maintenance of 


an able schoolmaster to teach the Latin 
tongue. The conveyance was made, in 1697, 
the executors of John Jones, then 


deceased. Mr. B, Garside, who holds a 
responsible position in Hampton Grammar 
School, while preparing what will doubtless 
be an authoritative history of it (not yet 
published) has got together a mass of 
material about Nando’s, especially as regards 





1, In the ‘ Historical Account of Middlesex 
Parishes’ (1800) p. 90, the Rev. Daniel Lysons 





wrongly says “a fourth part.” The other 


moiety divided into two parts, remained in! 
separate hands. ; 


its connection with the school, and he has 
generously allowed me access to this. Indeed, 
I owe to him by far the greater part of what 
follows. 

Though the Governors of the school possess 
no plans of the original building, it must 
surely have been that mentioned in the school 
minutes of 1818 as ‘‘a timber house and 
very old.” The origin of the name is un- 
certain, but it was probably a familiar 
shortening of the Christian name Ferdi- 
nando.2 Compare Dick’s and Tom’s—famous 
17th century coffee houses. In 1721 the 
trustees representing the school were involved 
in a dispute with the owners of the Rainbow 
Coffee House (now Tavern) No. 15 Fleet 
Street, which adjoined Nando’s on the east 
and south, the boundary between the two 
properties not being clearly defined. A 
homely but important question was that of 
access to an adjoining yard which contained 
a ‘‘ necessary house ’’ belonging to the Rain- 
bow. There were also difficulties about lights 
being made ‘‘ towards y® yard,’ and about 
a cellar ‘‘under y® coffee room.’’ In 1847 
John Benstead had occupied the building for 
nearly twenty years. He called it No. 14 
Fleet Street, and it seems probable that his 
advent had marked the end of Nando’s as a 
coffee house. 

In 1849 the sale of the lease was announced 
along with that of No. 13 adjoining it on the 
west. Query had this been once occupied by 
Bernard Lintot? We are told that the shop 
fronts and first floors of these ‘‘ very com- 
manding and spacious premises,’’ were ‘‘ of 
modern construction,’? and there is reference 
to all the rooms from cellar to attic. Rental 
asked for the two houses was £360. 

In 1854 James Pursell, confectioner, held 
the leases of both 13 and 14, but, in spite 
of the puff quoted in the last paragraph, the 
buildings were worn out. The former was con- 
demned as unsafe, and No. 14 could not stand 
unsupported on that (the west) side. Soon 
afterwards it was resolved to rebuild. By 
August 1856, rebuilding was well advanced, 
the Union Banking Co. having bought @ 
fourth part of the freehold of No. 14 and the 
lease of the remainder, and acquired build- 
ing rights over No. 13. The Rainbow was 
also rebuilt soon afterwards, being reopened 
by John Argent in 1860. The double rebuild- 
ing caused difficulties culminating in a Bill 
of Complaint in Chancery, Ewart v. Argent, 

2, The Christian name of the 5th Earl of 


Derby was Ferdinando, so was that of the 2nd 
Lord Fairfax. 
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filed 1 Dec., 1859 To describe the case in | 


detail would be a waste of time. The 
plaintiffs represented the financial interests 
of Hampton Grammar _ School, 
defendants those of the Rainbow, the other 
freeholders of No. 14 being the Union Bank 
and the Vicar of St. Pancras. We are told 
that the house called in 1697 Nando’s Coffee 
‘is now occupied by the Union Bank of 
London,’’ the Rainbow Coffee Room to the 
south being tacitly excepted. The attacks 
on their property of which the plaintiffs 


| 


and the | 
| sage formed part of the Nando’s property. 





chiefly complained is that their opponents | 


intend building over an open yard west of 
the passage leading from 
the Rainbow (evidently that mentioned in 


1721), also that they have taken off the roof | 


Fleet Street to | 


of a room (the Coffee Room) which is part | 


of the plaintiff's property and intend to 
include this with the yard in a much enlarged 
coffee room. For the purpose of fully stating 
the case of the Hampton Grammar School, 
a plan was drawn up. A reproduction of 
it is here given from a certified copy; Mr. 
Garside has the original. The draftsman, 
by name James Laforest, architect, wrote a 
descriptive report to accompany it, which 
shows the extent of the Nando Coffee House 
freehold. 

At first sight it is rather difficult to make 
up one’s mind which floor the plan represents, 
but on further consideration there can be 
no reasonable doubt that it is the ground 
floor. The lack of entrance from the front 
is a difficulty. The view of 1807 by 
Schnebbelie shows two other doorways 
in the gabled building which had on the east 
side the passage that led to the Rainbow, 
and from the original conveyance we learn 
that the property contained ‘‘ one shopp 
fronting towards ffleet street,’’ and ‘‘one 
roome used for a coffee house lying behind the 
said shopp comonly called or knowne by the 
name of Nandoes coffee house with an entry 


leading out of the said street into the said | 


coffee house,’’ It appears, however, from the 
sale advertisement of Nos. 13 and 14, in 


1849, mentioned on a previous paragraph, | e obser’ : 
| Nando’s or its site is marked 14. The Rain- 


that ‘‘the said respective premisses’’ had 
‘already been thrown together and used as 
one shop and dwelling house.’’ Again the 
frontage had latterly been rebuilt by the 
Bank. Thus the front entrance may have 


been transferred to No. 13 which is not shown | 


on the plan. A minor difficulty is that for 


the first 15 feet from Fleet Street the pas- 
sage running south 


to the 


covered over, and the writing on it tells us 
that ‘‘this portion begins 21ft, 10in. above 
the level of street paving.’’ The writer prob- 
ably means that the building above the pas- 


It will be observed that in the plan a 
room is marked (size 16 feet by 11), this being 
the most southern part of the freehold. It 
is the room referred on the last paragraph 
but one, the name on it being merely ‘‘ Coffee 
Room,’’ and it had been occupied so long, 
for the purposes of the Rainbow Tavern, 
that although rent was paid for it to the 
trustees of Nando’s those representing the 
Rainbow tried to assume ownership. No 
means of communication are shown on the 
plan between this and the northern part of 
the Nando Coffee House property. On the 
other hand a doorway from it, marked C on 
the plan opens into what appears to be a 
small yard, the absolute rights over which 
were also disputed. Although the room 
was part of the freehold of which the 
school had a moiety, no evidence is forth- 


| coming that it had originally been a means 





of entrance to their coffee house. It seems 
probable that there were at first two entrances 
to Nando’s Coffee House, one from the street 
and one facing east from the Rainbow pas- 
sage or from the yard adjoining, but the 
exact position cannot now be determined. 
This perhaps is as much as one need say 
on the subject. 

The trustees acting for the Hampton 
Grammar School wisely adjusted their 
quarrel with the owners and occupant of the 
Rainbow. They sold all their rights over 
the Rainbow Coffee Room for £2,000, in 
1860, and although the Rainbow Tavern 
has been again rebuilt no doubt the present 
Rainbow Coffee Room covers the site of this 
and of the former yard. It was not until 
1920 that the connection of the Grammar 
School with this historic site came to an end. 
Mr. Herbert Clarke then bought the remain- 
ing rights of the school over the Nando’s 
Coffee House property, the price being £5,500. 

It will be observed that on the plan 


bow is No. 15 as at present. Between it and 
the Inner Temple Gate House, No. 17 Fleet 
Street, is Groom’s Coffee House, No, 16, an 
old established business, Both Groom’s and 
the Rainbow have windows opening into 


| Inner Temple Lane for which they pay rent 


Rainbow is | 


It was 


to the treasurer of the Inner Temple. 
of 12 


announced in the Daily Telegraph 
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Feb., 1909, that the Groom family set up 
their business in 1700. On Feb. 11 it had been 
sold at the Auction Mart for £1,600 and with 
it went a special recipe for making coffee. 
‘* The lease from Christ’s Hospital had seven 
years to run at a ground rent of £52 10s. 
per annum.” 
Puirip NorMan. 





REFERENCE TO WILLIAM BLAKE. 
—In the 275th Catalogue of Messrs. Myers 
and Co., booksellers of London, is an item 


of peculiar interest to the students of William | 
It is a description of a letter written | 


Blake. 
on Nov. 22, 1825, by P. Lang. He sends 
drawings of the Minotaur man-of-war, and 
says: 

I am sorry that I have not by me any other 
ships figure. Mr. Blake (the famous artist, en- 
graver and writer) has the Culloden, if that 
will be of any use to you. 


I am not certain from this whether the) 


words in parentheses appear in the text of 
the letter, or have been added by the cata- 
loguer, but this bit of 
certainly interest the biographer. 
recall meeting with it hitherto. 

be already known, little harm can be done 
by reprinting the two sentences in ‘N. and 


Q. 
Tuomas OLLIVE Mapport. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 
(HAPMAN : COOPMAN: KOOPMAN 


”? 


‘“Chapman ”’ appears to be cognate with the 


information must | 
I do not | 
Even if it | 


| 
| burg to Danzig, where their son, Matthias, 
| was baptised, 19 Sept., 1636, in the 
| Church of St. Mary, the god-parents being 
| Floris Viseer, of Amsterdam, Abraham Bate, 
| of Hamburg, Anna de Vos, widow of Hil- 
| brecht de Vos, in Hamburg. In 1641, Niko- 
| laus Coopman became a citizen of Danzig, as 
|a merchant. On 17 Jan., 1647, his daughter, 
| Catherina Elisabetha Koopman, was baptised 
| in St. Mary’s Church. Her father, Nikolaus 
| Coopman, died, at Danzig, in 1672 at the a,ge 
| of seventy-one years, and was buried, 28 Jan., 
/in St. Mary’s Church. In April of the same 
year hisson, Johannes bought a family tomb 
in St. Mary’s, in which were laid the father, 
| and, later, the son, Johannes, 10 Oct., 1677, 
| at the age of 37 years; a Matthias Coopman, 
18 Oct., 1678, aged 25 years, and the widow 
|of Nikolaus Koopman, 18 Dec., 1679, aged 
77 years. 

In 1716 an agreement was made, at Am- 
| sterdam, between all the heirs (children, 
grand-children, and great-grand-children) of 
Nikolaus Coopman and his wife Johanna, 
born Mennings otherwise Menning, Men- 
ninks, Menninx), and was recorded in the 
Danzig old-city record-book, because many of 
the heirs lived in Danzig. From this docu- 
ment results the relationship of the Coop- 
manns with the Councillor and _ patrician 
families of Danzig. 

There appears to be no documentary evi- 
dence at all of any connexion between this 
Continental family of Coopman or Koopman 


| and any one in England surnamed ‘‘ Chap- 
FAMILIES. — The English surname | 


Dutch ‘‘ Coopman”’ or ‘‘ Koopman.’’ These, | 


in German, became ‘‘ Kaufmann,”’ of which a 
Latinized form is ‘‘ Mercator.’’ 


The latter, | 


in turn, reminds us of the English “‘ Mer- | 
| speech which is almost a literal reproduction 


chant.”’ 

The spelling ‘‘ Koopemann, 
clvi. 252, may be a typographical error, or 
due, perhaps, to some misreading of a manu- 
script. 


years, having no parents, living on the Heeren- | 


gracht, (at Amsterdam), and Johanna 
ninex, also of Hamburg, aged 
years, showing act of notary, H. van Ceel, dated 
Oct. 7th (notary of Hamburg?); assisted by her 
sister, Onna Menninex (? witness). 

(Signed): Nicolaes Koopman and Johanna 

Menniex. 

(Translation of an extract from an entry of 
banns for marriage, dated Oct. 13, 1638; in the 
official records of the city of Amsterdam; regis- 
ter No. “ D. T. & B. 673 | 24v.”’) 


Men- | 
twenty-four | 


appearing at | 


| but a froward child, 


Nicolaus Coopman, of Hamburg, aged thirty | and coaxed till it falls asleep, and then all the 


man,” ‘‘ Copeman,’’ or ‘‘ Merchant.’’ 


A: Z. 
OLDSMITH AND SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE. — Croaker in Oliver Gold- 


smith’s ‘The Good-Natured Man,’ has a 
of the closing sentence of Sir William Tem- 
ple’s essay ‘Of Poetry.’ 

Croaker. Life at the greatest and best is 
that must be humored 


care is over.—I, i, 351-354. 

The passage in Sir William Temple, ‘Of 
Poetry,’ runs: 

When all is done, human life is, at the 
greatest and the best, but like a froward 
child that must be played with and humored 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, 
and then the care is over. 

As the foregoing parallel has not been 
observed in any edition of Goldsmith’s plays, 


| I have thought it deserves mention. 


This couple migrated, in 1636, from Ham- | 


HaLpEEN Brappy. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS OF WATER- 
LOO.—I have in my possession a small 
volume, 8vo., 116 pp., published by James 
Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1815 (3rd Edn.) : “* ‘An 
Account of the Battle of Waterloo, Fought on 
the 18th June, 1815, by the English and 
Allied Forces . . . against the Army of 
France,’ By a British Officer on the Staff.” 
I should be glad to know the name of this 
officer. Sir Charles Oman suspects the 





but similar in appearance to the Stevens pic- 
tures. Is there any list of the historical pic- 
| tures woven by Stevens, and of the portraits ? 
| What other firms made similar pictures? 
Any information will be most gratefully 
received, Mary Dunuam. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 
[PHOMAS FEARNLEY, NORWEGIAN 
| ARTIST.—As I am writing a book on the 
| Norwegian painter, Thomas Fearnley, I am 
| anxious to find materials for his biography, 
| and would be grateful for any information. 





author to have been a Guardsman, from in- | Fearnley stayed in England, 1836-38, in which 
ternal evidence, and he tells me that he con- | time he sold some pictures, which it should 
siders it likely that this is the first ‘‘ rea- | be of some importance for me to find. Among 
soned ’”’ narrative of Waterloo that ever came | the contemporary English artists some were 


out. 

In 1870 there was printed at Glasgow for | 
private circulation a little book entitled 
‘** Personal Recollections of the Waterloo | 
Campaign in a Series of Letters to his 
Grandchildren,’ By Lieutenant Frederick | 
Hope Pattison, late of the 33rd Regt.’’ The 
copy that is in my library is inscribed :— 
‘* Presented with the Author’s kind regards, 
Mount Blow, 18th June, 1870, Being the | 
Fifty-fifth Anniversary of the great Battle 
of Waterloo.’”’ Mr. Pattison was then over | 
eighty years of age, and is not likely to have | 
survived the eighteen-seventies. If the date | 
of his death can be supplied I should be 
grateful. 

(Rev.) N. Kynaston GASKELL. 


TEVENS OF COVENTRY: SILK PIC-. 
TURES.—Information is wanted regard- | 
ing the silk pictures woven by T. Stevens, 
of Coventry, about 1850-75, especially those | 
representing sports. 

Is there any check-list ? 

Certain pictures appear in two states: | 
‘ God speed the plough’ has a flight of birds | 
in one, omitted in the other. In the racing | 
set, the same picture is titled ‘ The Struggle’ | 
and ‘The Finish.’ Could they be dated? | 

Were these pictures used in any special | 
sort of houses or rooms? Were they popular | 
with any special class of people? Are they | 
referred to in any Victorian novels? 

I have been told that they were first made 
for the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 
torical pictures were made until the late 
1880's. 


making hat-bands and woven names. When 


did these pictures lose their popularity ? 

I have seen a ‘ Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence,’ made for the Chicago 
World’s Fair, 1893, with no maker’s name, 


The his- | 


The firm is still in Coventry, but | 


| his intimate friends, with whom he continued 
corresponding also after having left England, 

It is likely that the materials I am seek- 
ing are to be found, the question only is where 
to find them. For any information readers 
of the N. and Q. may be able to give me I 
shall be most grateful. 

Sieurp WILLOcH. 


IGSWELL VIADUCT: ITS BUILDERS 
(See elviii. 314, 358,445).—It is mentioned 
at the last reference that the viaduct was 
built by a private firm. Is there any truth 
in the local tradition that criminals from 
London were imported for the work; that 
they squatted in a hamlet nearby; and that 
there is still a gipsy strain to be found in 
their descendants ? 
V. M. Dick1nson, 


| HARBOCR WORK AT DUNKIRK: IN- 


SCRIPTION,—In Halevy’s ‘ Vauban’ 
p. 48, there is quoted an inscription which 


| was cut upon the stones of one of the harbour 


works at Dunkirk, the Rixban. 

tion is as follows: 

Quod olim apud batavos structa arce Brittanica 

Injicere oceano claustrum, 
Caesar Augustus 
Terrarum orbe perdomito frustra tentavit, 
Ludovicus magnus 
Terrarum orbe recens per se pacato 
Arte naturam superante confecit. 

In Maritimi imperii pignus et auspicium 
Aeternam hanc in volubili solo saloque molem 
Subjugato Mari, 

Propugnando portui, summovendo hosti, 
ex nil nisi magni nominis dignum meditans 

Imposuit MDCLXXXI. 


The inscrip- 


| TI shall be glad to learn what kind of a 
| harbour work the ‘‘ Arx Brittanica’’ was, and 
|who the Roman Emperor was who ordered 


| its construction. 
F. R. Graves. 
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OHN INNES, M.P, FOR GRAMPOUND. 
—Who was the father of John Innes, who 
is described as of Broad Street Buildings, 
London, and whom did he marry? He died 
at the end of 1838 (Gentleman’s Magazvne, 
January, 1839). He was one of the twenty 
trustees for an entail disposition of the 4th 
Duke of Gordon’s property drawn up in 1815, 
and registered 1827. He had two daughters, 
Matilda Maxwell Innes, married in 1828, 
Rev. William Scott Robinson (1801-1875), 
and became the mother of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th baronets of Batts. Her sister, Eliza 
Innes, married as his third wife, in 1831, the 
Hon. Edward Grey (1782-1837), son of the 
1st Earl Grey, and Bishop of Hereford. 


J. M. Butiocu. 


ROMAN AMPULLA: HOLMBURY 

HILL. — I wish to trace the present 
whereabouts of a large Roman ampulla, prob- 
ably of the first century, which was ‘‘ found 
in the Roman Camp, Ockley’’ (probably 
Holmbury Hill Camp, formerly in Ockley 
parish). It was shown by the Rev. S. M. 
Mayhew, a well-known archeologist, at the 
premises of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation, June 18, 1890. Mr. Mayhew died in 
March, 1898. He left instructions in his will 
that his collection of antiques ‘‘ of consider- 


able value’’ was to be viewed, if necessary ; 
by an expert, with the object of the whole or | 


part of it being sold. His library of books 
was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s Rooms, 25-27 
May, 1898. I have consulted the British 
Museum Auctions’ Catalogues’ Index (ex- 
tending to 1900), but cannot find that any 
other of his effects was publicly sold. I have 
tried the obvious and likely sources of inform- 
ation without success. I should be glad of 
any information to help me in my search for 
the ampulla and its history. 
Joan Parkes. 
Holmbury St, Mary, Surrey. 


HE LIBRARY AT MOOR PARK.—Could 
anyone possibly inform me what became 
of Sir William Temple’s library? I am 
doing some work on Swift and should be most 
interested in any details about the books he 
read at Moor Park. 
MarGaRET CRONIN. 


R. WILLIAM LAMBE.—I am writing a 
short memoir of my great-grandfather, 
Dr. William Lambe, F.R.C.P., 1765-1847. 
He is chiefly remembered as the pioneer of 
vegetarianism, but he has an additional claim 
to remembrance as the physician who 





attended both Shelley and Keats prior to 
their departure for Italy. <A brief account 
of his life was printed in 1873 by the Dietetic 
Reformers and there are references to him in 
Forster’s ‘Landor’ (he was an intimate 
friend of Landor’s) and in Hogg’s ‘ Life of 
Shelley,’ in the late Miss Lowell’s ‘ Keats,’ 
and in Dowden’s ‘ Shelley.’ 

I should be very grateful if any reader can 
refer me to any other published, or unpub- 
lished, references to him. ‘ 


H. Saxp WynpDHAM. 


RCHBISHOP MACLAGAN.—What are 
the facts of Archbishop Maclagan’s 
service in the Madras Army? According to 
the ‘Concise D.N.B.’ he served in the 
““Madras Cavalry, 1847-9”; but the East 
India Register for 1851 shews him as junior 
lieutenant in the 5lst Madras Native In- 
fantry. ‘ Men of Our Time’ (12th edn.,1887) 
says he retired as a lieutenant in 1852. 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
ARRISONS OF ENGLAND IN 1660.—In 
a MS. ‘ Establishment ’”’ of these, there 
are mentioned Moates Bulwarke, Truscoe, 
and St. Marie’s Castle, the two latter, appar- 
ently, in Scilly Island. 
What is known of any of them? 


J. H. Lestie, 
Lt.-Col. 


HE PEAR, WESTMINSTER. — In the 
Duke of Portland’s MSS. (vide Histor- 
ical MSS. Comm., XIIIth Report, Appendix 
Part i, p. 295) is a letter of Oct. 26, 1645, 
from Col. Hutchinson, Governor of Notting- 
ham, addressed to Gilbert Millington, M.P., 
‘at the sign of the Pear in the little Cen- 
trey at Westminster.’? What is known about 
the Pear? Was it a usual resort of Members 
of the Commons? What is a ‘‘ centrey,’’ and 
where exactly was this one? 


Witrrep H. Horpen. 


ILVER MARROW-SCOOPS. — When did 
silver marrow-scoops first come into use, 
and at what time of the meal? What is the 
earliest known date of the plate-marks? Two 
specimens were sold at Christie’s lately, one 
dated 1740, and the other 1764. Were they 
ever made in white metal without a mark ? 


LEonaRD C. PRICcE. 
ULLING MILLS.—In proceedings of the 


Court Leet of Lyme Regis, in the six- 
teenth century, I find (as one might have 
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expected) that people are reprimanded for 
working on Sundays, But such reprimands 
are reserved for one class only, i.e., the 
‘‘tuckers’’ (fullers). Was the process of 
work by a fulling mill so continuous that a 
breach of one day meant (say) a loss of two 
successive days in making up the breach ? 


C. WANKLYN. 


IR WILLIAM TOONE, K.C.B.,H.E.I.C.S. 
—I shall be very grateful if any reader 
can tell me anything about, or help me to 
trace, this man. He married ——? His 
daughter married Colonel Robert Stirling, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

I also want to find out the name of his wife. 
The Stirlings, I believe, were Irish, from Co. 
Derry. They had an only daughter, who 
married in 1831, aged 19. 

A. EK. F. Howarp. 


pAvip WATERHOUSE.—An architect of 

this name seems to have been in practice | 
in Gray’s Inn Square for several years before | 
and after 1800. Of whom was he the son | 
and when did he marry Esther (?———)? 
and when did he die? A son, David, was 
baptized towards the end of 1773. Had he 
any brothers ? 





A. WATERHOUSE. 


R. SALKELD.—In the recently published | 
‘Sir Joshua’s Nephew’ (letters of the | 
Rev. Samuel Johnson to his sisters, 1769- 
1778) there are several references to a Mr. | 
Salkeld, who married Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
niece, Betsy Palmer. Who was this Mr. 
Salkeld ? 


| 
C. Roy Hupteston. | 
| 


. T, SETON, PORTRAIT-PAINTER.—A | 
portrait of Diana Rochfort, wife of Sir | 
John Hadley D’Oyley, and children, by J. T. | 
Seton (circa 1790) was sold at Christie’s on | 
June 13. | 


What is known of the artist ? 
G. 8. G | 


RENCH OF CHORLEY.—Can any | 
reader identify a family of Wrench of | 
Chorley, 1700-1760? Were they from N or- | 
wich? Was Mrs, Wrench one of the daugh- | 
ters of Amos Meredith, of Henbury, whose 
eldest daughter married William Banks; and | 
youngest, Mary, married (1752) Lord Fer- | 
rers, and later, Lord F. Campbell. Had Mrs. | 
and Mrs. Wrench sons and daughters? Whom | 
did they marry? 


| John Morgan, died 1781. 


| 60th Rifles. 


Hq. | 


NDERSON; BAYNE; MORGAN; GAR- 

DEN (GARDYNE). — I seek genealog- 

ical details of the ancestry—and any other 
data—of the following persons :— 

(1) Dr. Andrew Anderson, M.D., of Long 
Hermiston, near Edinburgh. He was the 
father of Dr. James Anderson, M.D., Phy- 
sician-General at Madras (b. 1737) ; of Agnes 
Anderson, who was married to William 
Berry (b. 1730), the famous seal-cutter of 
Edinburgh ; and of Elizabeth Anderson, who 
was married to :— 

(2) George Bayne (Bane), of Buccleuch 
Place Edinburgh. (Was he related to the 
Bayne’s of Logie and Rires?). They had 
issue :—Susan Bayne, married to a Dr. Turn- 
bull; Alexander Bayne, a Captain who died 
in India; and Elizabeth Bayne, who was 
married to :— 

(3) Thomas Morgan, of Edinburgh, son of 
I am anxious to 
discover to what family John Morgan _be- 
longed. (The crest of the family is a griffin’s 
head on a fesse wavy). Thomas Morgan had 


| a son Alexander B. Morgan, born at Edin- 


burgh 1797, Surgeon to H.M. 55th, 57th and 
91st Regts. The latter was, I believe, cousin 
to Sir Charles Morgan, secretary to the Duke 
of Abercorn. Surgeon A. B. Morgan 


| married :— 


(4) Margaret Garden (Gardyne), daughter 
of Lieut. William Garden (Gardyne) of Aber- 
deen, who married at Aberdeen, 24 July, 
1802, Charlotte Forsyth, widow of Alex- 
ander Tytler. Lieut. Garden was in_ the 
Was he connected with the 
family of Garden or Gardyne of that Ik? 

I am also anxious to learn whether there 
Was any connexion between the family of 
Dr, Andrew Anderson and that of Dr. 
James Anderson, LL.D. (see clvii. 389). In 
the wills of William Anderson (great-grand- 
father of James Anderson, LL.D., born 
1611), of his son James, and of his grandson 


| Alexander, mention is made of members of 
| Dr. Andrew Anderson’s family. 


I therefore 
think there remains little doubt that the 
families were related. What was the rela- 
tionship ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
“Teresa Villa,’ Dumfries. 


E SERPENT AND METALS. — Any 
legendary lore connecting the serpent 
with the production of metals would be 


esteemed. ‘‘ Chapter and verse ’’ should be 
given. 
T. F. G. Dexter. 
Perranporth. by 
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Replies. 





PHYSICIANS : LESTOCQ, RYCK, 
MESSITER. 
(clviii. 440). 


YOUNT Jean Herman Lestocq, the favourite 

of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, was 
the son of a French surgeon who left France 
in consequence of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. He was born at Celle in Hanover, 
29 April, 1692, and having studied medicine 
went to Russia in 1713 to try his fortune. 
Peter the Great took him into his service, 
but the laxity of his morals scandalized even 
Peter, and he was exiled to Kazan in 1718. 
On the death of Peter in 1721 his wife 
became Empress as Catherine I. She re- 
called Lestocq and attached him to the per- 
son of her second daughter Elizabeth, over 
whom Lestocq obtained great influence. 
Catherine died in 1727, and her successor, 
Peter II, an infant, in 1730. 
ter of Ivan V, became Empress, and ruled 
with great firmness until her death in 1740. 


Ivan VI, who succeeded, was an infant, and | 


Lestocq, a master of intrigue, saw his chance, 
He suggested to the Princess Elizabeth that 
she should seize the throne. 
tuous, and timid, but not without heart, 
Elizabeth hesitated to dethrone the infant to 
whom she had sworn fealty. But Lestocq’s 


will prevailed, and on 25 Nov., 1741, accom- | 


panied by Lestocq, she placed herself at the 
head of three hundred grenadiers, surprised 
the infant Czar and his parents in their 
sleep, and the next morning salvoes of artil- 
lery announced that the empire of Russia 
had retombé en quenouille. Lestocq became 
a Privy Councillor, physician-in-ordinary to 
the Empress, President of the College of 
Medicine, received a pension of seven thou- 
sand roubles and the portrait of Elizabeth 
set with diamonds. 


Anne, daugh- | 


Flighty, volup- | 


Peter III ascended the throne, he gave the 
order for the recall of Lestocq, but not for the 
restoration of his goods. In July, 1762, 
Peter III was assassinated with the conniv- 
ance of his wife Catherine, who became Em- 
press as Catherine II (‘‘the Great’’). She 
presented the fallen favourite Lestocq with 
a small estate in Livonia, where in middling 
circumstances he ended his days, 12 June, 
1767. (See further, ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,’ edited by Hoefer, Paris, 1869, 
Vol. xxx, p. 978). 





Rory FLercuer. 


Johann Hermann Lestocq, b. 29 April, 
1692, at Celle, went to Russia in 1715, and, 
with intervals, was surgeon at the Court of 
| successive Emperors and Empresses from 
| Peter I to Catherine II. In 1744 created a 
| Count of the Holy Roman Empire. D. at 
| Petersburg, 12 June, 1767. [Hirsch, ‘ Bio- 
| graphisches Lexicon der Aerzte’ (1886), vol. 
| lili, p. 683. This account follows that in 
| W. M. Richter’s ‘ Geschichte der Medicin 
in Russland,’ vol. iii. (1817), pp. 210 and 
| 420 ff. A portrait of Lestocq is the frontis- 
piece to vol. i. of Richter (1813). 

Husband Messiter; his name occurs as a 
| Member in the early Lists of the Corporation 
of Surgeons of London. His address is given 
in 1777 and 1778, as Broomhouse, Fulham, 
| and in 1780 as Gooch Street. His name last 
appears in 1788. 


W. R. Le Fanv. 


Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


Jean Herman Lestocq was born at Celle, 
Hanover, 29 April, 1692, and died 12 June, 
1767. He was the son of a French Pro- 

| testant refugee, and followed his father’s 
| profession of surgeon. In 1713 he went to 
| Russia and was taken into the service of 
Peter the Great. After a few months spent 
in the favour of the Emperor, he fell into 
| disgrace and was exiled to Kazan, In 1725 


The Emperor Charles | be, was recalled by Catherine I., who ap- 


VII made him a Count of the Holy Roman | pointed him surgeon to her daughter Eliza- 


Empire. 


beth. Lestocq gained much influence over 


Rich and powerful, the favourite of the | the princess, and was a leading spirit in 


Empress, Lestocq became the grand seigneur, 
but Fortune is a fickle jade, and he had made 
Many enemies. He was accused by the Vice- 
Chamberlain Bestoujef of holding secret rela- 
tions with the young heir to the throne, and | 
also with foreign courts. Whether true or | 
not, Lestocq, with his innocent wife, was | 
imprisoned in the citadel at St. Petersburg, 
tortured, his goods confiscated, and then he 
was exiled. On the day, 25 Dec., 1761, that 





| the coup d’état by which the boy Emperor 
Ivan VI. was deposed and Elizabeth pro- 
claimed Empress. In recognition of his 
services Lestocq was made a private coun- 
cillor and physician-in-ordinary, and was 
presented with a portrait of the Empress 
set in diamonds. In 1732 Augustus II., King 
of Poland, had conferred on him the title 
of Count. The jealousy of the Russian 
nobility soon brought about his downfall. 
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Accused of conspiring against the Empress, 
he was sent to Siberia and suffered the loss 
of all his titles and property. Peter III gave 
him his liberty in 1762 and Peter’s successor, 
the magnanimous Catherine the Great, 
bestowed upon the aged adventurer a pension 
of 7,000 roubles. (See ‘Biographie Univer- 
selle’ and Larousse; references to Lestocq 
will be found in most histories of Russia and 
in the lives of Peter, Elizabeth and Cather- 
ine.) 

There is, I believe, a small engraved por- 
trait (etching, 4 x 23 in.) of Dr. Husband 
Messiter, by R. Cosway. 

W. J. BisHop. 


PIMLICO (clviii. 408, 445, 463).—At the 

second reference noted above, among the 
six places bearing the above name, mention 
is made of Pimlico, “near Clitheroe, 
Lancs.’’ This locality is situate within the 
borough and township of Clitheroe, and is 
on the old highway from Clitheroe to 
Chatburn. In the seventeenth century it was 
half a mile from the cluster of houses which 
then formed the town of Clitheroe, though 
in recent years much of the intervening land 
has been built upon. 

I am ignorant as to the origin of the name, 
It is not noticed in Wyld and Hirst’s 
‘Place-Names of Lancashire,’ or in Dr. H. 
C. March’s ‘ East Lancashire Nomenclature.’ 
It is certainly no modern name adopted from 
the London Pimlico, as I have traced it back 
to the year 1646, for at a Court of Inquiry 
for the Borough of Clitheroe held on 8 Jan., 
1645/6 the jury presented:— ‘Richard 
Woode of Pimlico for faulinge of one ashe 
spyer in Coplawe Woode contrarie to a former 
by lawe,’’ for which he was amerced six 

nce. It was apparently then a _ well- 
established name for, according to the parish 
register, Richard Wood ‘‘ of Pimlico’? had 
an infant buried on 18 Feb., 1654/5, and his 
wife was buried the day following, and, being 
still described as ‘‘ of Pimlico,’’ he had a 
daughter born on 20 May, 1656, and another 
born on 31 Dec., 1657. Edward Moss ‘“‘ of 
Pimlico ’’ had a son baptized on 6 Aug., 1659, 
and Thomas Alston ‘‘of Pimlico’ had a 
daughter baptized on 29 Jan., 1661/2. 

Wma. Setr WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
To Mr. ArpDAGH’s list of Pimlicos I can add 


one more. There is a Pimlico Racecourse in 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
J. M. O. 


BUTTER IN THE DISH (clviii. 440).— 
Mr. Wattace, of course, knows much 
more about butter than I do, but I cannot but 
think that Nicholas Breton is right about 
‘‘ butter in the dish.”” I have never seen but- 
ter served except in a dish, or some similar 
vessel. And the practice is an old one, at 
least as old as the time of Deborah, the wife 
of Lapidoth, who when she was entertaining 
Sisera ‘‘ brought forth butter in a lordly 
dish.’ I never chance to have seen butter 
in a pot, though I can imagine occasions, 
e.g., a picnic, or very hot weather, in which 
it might be convenient to carry it about in 
one. Perhaps Mr, Wattace wrote ‘‘ pat” 
and the printer changed the a into an 0? 
Or he may have been thinking of the “‘ excel- 
lent’’ substitutes for butter, like marmalade 
or jam, which are bought, kept, and sometimes 
served in a pot. ‘‘So far, so good, as the 
monkey said, when he finished the first pot 
of jam.”’ 
Joun R. Macrartu. 


Is not this a reminiscence of Judges v. 25, 
indicating lavish provision fit for a king’s 
commander? Sisera was that. when Jael 
‘brought forth butter in a lordly dish.” 
Butter figures as a sign of luxury in the 
Bible. So Job recalls the days of his pros- 
perity with, ‘‘I washed my steps with 
butter,’’ Job xxix. 6; and Zophar says of the 
wicked, ‘‘ He shall not see. . . the brooks of 
honey and butter,’’ Job xx. 17. 





V. R. 
SSULSTON HUNDRED (clviii. 385, 426, 
448). — From Montague Sharp’s 


‘Middlesex’ the following references are 
culled ; 

In Ossulvestane there are 202 Bordars and 
Cottagers. (p. 100). 

The large Hundred of Ossulverstane is here 
treated as lying in two parts east and west 
of the Edgware Road. (p. 102). 

Ossulvestane Hundred took its name from 
Oswulf’s stone, a Roman boundary mark, 
which stood where Watling and Tamesis 
Streets cross Edgware Road and Oxford 
Street. This ancient stone is shown on 
Rocque’s map as ‘‘the place where soldiers 
were shot,’? but it disappeared when the 
Marble Arch was removed to its present site. 
It is possible that Hyde Park orators occupy 
to-day almost the same spot as was used in 
past ages for the assembly of the Hundred. 
(p. 133). 

And Ossulton (with others) were each 
| brought to bear the equal geld assessment of 
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220—as subsequently disclosed by Domesday. | soldier astride a rail with a musket tied to 


(p. 146). 

Eventually Finchley, Friern Barnet, and 
Hornsey were added to the Ossulton Hundred. 
(p. 147). 


Before a.p. 1086 the Eastern half of the | 


Ossulton Hundred , . . had felt the influence 


of London, for at that date this Hundred | 


retained 283 more landholders than Hele- 
thorne Hundred. (pp. 159-160). 

Table VI of p. 171 furnishes a return of 
acres (Saxon) for the Osulvestane Hundred 
in occupation, as follows :—‘‘ Water Mills— 
Oxen, or meadowland, Swine, or woodland, 
Fisheries, Vineyards, 

Also refer to Brewer’s ‘ Middlesex,’ where 
it sets out that the Hundred of Ossulton 
afforded the title of Lord Ossulton to Sir 
John Bennet with the statement that the 


Hundred of Ossulton comprehends the whole ; . 
/erage — ‘ water 


of the Middlesex environs of the metropolis. 
Wit1am R. Power. 


Supplementing my note on this subject (at 
the second reference), Hunter, in his ‘ His- 


| 1840, ch. xxxi). 


tory of London,’ 1811, says that this Hun- | 
dred included Chelsea, Kensington, Padding- | 


ton, St. Pancras, Islington, Hackney, Strat- 
ford, Stepney, Stoke Newington, Hornsey, 
Highgate, Finchley, Friern Barnet, Hamp- 
stead, Acton, Ealing, Chiswick, Fulham and 
Hammersmith. 

There is an important thoroughfare in St, 
Pancras, called Ossulston Street, in which 
was situate ‘‘ The Rochester Press,’’ a pri- 
vate venture founded circa 1859, by Edwin 
Roffe, for the purpose of printing his many 
curious effusions, concerning which I wrote a 
short time ago in ‘N, and Q.’ 

There is also an Elthorne Road, Upper 
Holloway, which I always thought was situ- 
ate in the Hundred of Elthorne, adjoining 
that of Ossulston, and I seem to have seen 


each foot. 
F. R. GRaves. 


\1HE CECIL COFFEE HOUSE (celviii. 
423).—This tavern is sometimes referred 

to as the Cecil Street Coffee House, a name 
that perhaps indicates its situation. Refer- 
ences to the Cecil will be found in the adver- 
tisement columns of the following eighteenth 
century newspapers :— : 

1739, London Daily Post, 2 April. 

1744, General Advertiser, 17 March. 

1777, Public Advertiser, 20 June. 


J. Pau bE Castro. 


a WATER BEWITCHED ”’ (clviii. 441).— 

The ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 
‘“begrudge,’’ quotes from Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr. (1815-1882): ‘‘ Our common bev- 
bewitched, and _ tea _ be- 
grudged’’’ (‘Two Years Before the Mast,’ 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ records the saying from Oxford- 
shire and Devonshire, with _ spellings 
‘“begrutcht’’ and ‘‘ begridged’’ for these 
counties respectively. That is under the 
word ‘‘ begrudge’’; but under the word 
““ water,’’ the Dictionary records the phrase 
““water bewitched’? from a great number 
of counties (Yorkshire, Lancashire, Stafford- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, War- 


| wickshire, Berkshire, East Anglia, Sussex, 


somewhere an allusion to a very large bench | 


of magistrates, whose chief duty was the 
granting of licences to public-houses, in what 
was termed the ‘‘Ossulstone Division of 
Middlesex,’? but whether this body still acts, | 
or is in existence, I do not know. 

The mention of ‘‘ Little Queen Street,’’ at 
the first reference, may have been a misprint 
for ‘‘ Little Green Street,’’ a hamlet of Ken- 
tish Town, in St. Pancras Parish, still exist- | 
ing as a street name. 

E. E. Newton. | 


“ FJARQUEBUSER ” (clviii. 206). — May | 


| Society, 1888), cited in the 


Hampshire, and Somerset), where it is some- 
times applied to gruel or grog, or ale. Simi- 
larly the ‘ New English Dictionary’ is much 
fuller under the word ‘‘ water.’’ The ear- 
liest quotation is from John Ray’s collec- 
tion of proverbs (1678). ‘‘ Water be- 
witched ’’ then meant very thin beer. In 
later quotations it applies to wine (1694) or 
broth (1699). It occurs, as might be expected, 
in Swift’s ‘Polite Conversation’ (1731-8), 
and here it really does refer to tea. Miss 
Notable says to Lady Smart, ‘‘ Indeed, 
madam, your ladyship is very sparing of your 
tea: I protest, the last I took, was no more 
than water bewitch’d’’ (‘Prose Works of 


| Swift,’ ed. by Temple Scott, ix. 239). Clearly 


the collocation of ‘‘ bewitched’’ and ‘‘ be- 
grudged ’’ might also have originated in the 
days before tea came into use. B. Lowsley’s 
Berkshire Glossary’ (English Dialect 
} ‘Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ (s.v. ‘‘ water’’) says that ‘‘ water 
bewitched an’ wine begrudged ’’ is the expres- 
sion used of grog made too weak—doubtless 


.I suggest that the punishment called | a survival. 


“harquebuser’’ consisted in setting the’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
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T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL  (clviii. 406, 
428).—Whien Bishop Gilbert de Segrave 
declared Old St. Paul’s completed in 1315, a 
tablet on which was engraved the dimensions 
of the church was placed on the north aisle of 
the choir. From it we learn that the height 
of the nave was 102 ft., or to the ridge of the 
roof, 150 ft. ; the tower 260 ft., and the spire 
274 ft. On the top of the spire was a copper- 
gilt ball, large enough to contain ten bushells 
of corn, and this, in its turn, was surmounted 
by a cross 15 ft. high, with a traverse 6 ft. 
across, The total height of the cross above 
ground was 520 ft. The height of the cross 
on the present St. Paul’s, according to the 
official handbook, is 404 ft. The steeple of | 
the old church was destroyed by fire in 1561 


and not rebuilt. 





Rory FLetcHer. 


()CTROI (clviii, 386, 447),—An impost | 
similiar to that which your correspondent | 
describes at Inverness was levied by the local | 
authorities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne until the | 
end of the nineteenth century. I can re- | 
member the wooden booth which stood at the | 
Newcastle end of High Level Bridge and | 
the heavy horse-drawn lorries stopping at it. | 
There was, of course, no motor traffic then, | 
The right of corporations to levy such tolls | 
was very ancient. In Newcastle it went back | 
to the reign of Henry I. See Brand’s | 
‘ History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne’ i. 42, ii. 


131 n, 197 
M. H. Dopps. 
NNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF 
PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY 


(elviii, 407, 430, 444). — Dr. Williamson 
writes to point out that he examined the 
manuscript of the Great Diary at Bill Hill, | 
but that it was impossible to collate it with 
the other MSS. 

M. H. Donps. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH (clviii. 439).— 
Although it is not strictly the informa- 
tion wanted, I venture to call attention to the 
references to Sir Walter Raleigh in the ac- 
counts of the ninth Earl of Northumberland, 
extracts from which are printed in the 
Appendix to the 6th Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission. The following are a few 
of the entries: 
1586-7. To Sir Walter Rawley his man that 
ee his lordship a shirt of mail 20s, 


586-7. To Sir Walter Rawley a_ stroe 


coloured velvet saddle £3. 
To Sir Walter Rawley’s man that brought 
his lordship a bed of cedar or cypress 10s 





Lost at play to Sir W. Rawley £10. 

To Sir W. Rawley’s surgeon for letting his 
lordship’s blood 14s., at another time 20s. 

1599-1600. To Sir Walter Raligh his son a 
white curled feather 6s. 

The various Lives of Sir Walter Raleigh 
pass over his long friendship with the Earl 
of Northumberland either unnoticed or with 
a very brief reference, but it seems possible 
that if the Earl’s accounts were examined 
more details of Raleigh’s life might be dis- 


covered, 
M. H. Donps. 


ABERLUNZIE (clviii. 440). — The word 
gaberlunzie is derived, it is thought, 
from the French ‘‘ gabarre,” a wicker basket 
covered with leather, or ‘‘ giberne,’’ a kind 
of sack used for carrying grenades, and from 
the Teutonic ‘“‘ loenie,’’ or ‘‘longie,’’ a loin— 
thus ‘‘ loin-wallet.’’ 

The ‘N. E. D.,’ however, gives ‘‘ gaber- 
lunzie’’ or ‘‘gaberloony’”’ as a strolling 
beggar or mendicant, or a licensed beggar or 
public almsman (originally a beadsman), and 
is of the opinion that it is from the use of 
the word to indicate the trade or calling of 
the licensed beggar that the meaning of 
‘wallet ’’ is derived. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


A contraction for ‘‘ gaberlunzie-man,” 
from Scotch ‘‘ gaberlunzie,’’ a_ wallet, 
and that compounded of a contraction of 
‘‘ gabardine,’’ and ‘‘lunzie,’’ a Scotch form 
of ‘‘loin,’’ the wallet resting on the loins. 
Meaning: a mendicant; a poor guest who 
cannot pay for his entertainment (Scotch). 
See Ogilvie and Annandale’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary.’ 

M. H. Donps. 


These are wandering mendicants. The type 
has been immortalized in Edie Ochiltree and 
Scott’s final Preface to the ‘ Antiquary’ sup- 
plies some interesting details of his proto- 
type, Andrew Gemmells, a former soldier cele- 
brated for his sharp tongue and independ- 
ence. Scott mentions another beggar whom 
he saw when he was at the University of 
Edinburgh. This man gained by his silent 
appeals and wasted appearance enough to 
maintain his son as ‘‘ a student in the theolog- 
ical classes of the University, at the gate of 
which the father was a mendicant.”’ 

There is more about Gemmells in the ‘ Wav- 
erley Anecdotes,’ including the curious detail 
from a lady who knew him well, that he grew 
a very white set of teeth at the age of 101. 

V. R. 
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These were strolling mendicants, or some- 
times beadsmen. In Scott’s, ‘The Antiquary,’ 
chapter xii, Edie Ochiltree, in telling of 
‘‘muckle quilted in his auld blue gown,”’ 
says, ‘‘sae there’s the gaberlunzie’s burial 
provided for, and I need nae mair.’’ In the 
‘Works of Robert Burns’ (Allan Cunning- 
ham, 1834), the glossary interprets the word 
as a wallet-man, or tinker, giving a use of 
it in King James V: ‘‘she’s aff wi’ the 
aberlunzie man.’’ In remarks on ‘Scottish 
ong,’ vol. viii, p. 110, it is said that ‘‘ ‘ The 
Gaberlunzie Man’ is supposed to commemor- 
ate an intrigue of James the Vth”’ ; the ballad 
attributed to him is given at length, and, 
in addition to the above quotation, the 
gaberlunzie-man appears three times as 
“ wearifu’ ’’ or ‘‘ winsome’’; while ‘‘ gaber- 
lunzie ’’ is twice used of the trade of begging. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


SEGUIN FAMILY (clviii. 386).—Amongst 

the Births, Marriages, Deaths, in The 
Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Vol. i. (1763-64), 
No. 38; Vol. ii (1764-65) Nos. 63 and 71— 
Sequin or Seguin is referred to. The name 
does not appear again up to Vol. xx. (1782- 
1783), unless it may occur in a few odd num- 
bers that are missing in some of the Volumes 
consulted. These missing numbers can be 
given if complete volumes are available to 
Mr. Apams, 

H. C. D.z 


UERIES ON ‘MOLL FLANDERS’ 
(clviii. 423).—(2) My edition (1765) has 
“rambling ”’ not “‘ rumbling,” i.e., the time 
of year when people ‘‘ rambled ”’ out of Lon- 
don to Tunbridge, Epsom, ete. 

(4) In maps and directories the place is 
called ‘‘ Bugsby‘s.’” Bugsby’s Road was (and 
is?) between Blackwall and Woolwich, op- 
posite to Bugsby’s Marshes on the South side. 
Possibly ‘‘ Bugsby’s Hole’? was where the 
Lea falls into the Thames (Bow Creek). 


C. WANKLYN. 


ULLODEN: CONDUCT OF ENGLISH 
SOLDIERS (clviii. 370, 443).—I believe 
that _a refutation of the accusations against 
the English troops appears in Charles Dal- 
ton’s ‘Scots Army,’ or ‘Géorge the First’s 
Army’; but as my copies of these books are 
in India I cannot verify this. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


James Ray, of Whitehaven, who served as a 
volunteer under the Duke of Cumberland, 
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and was present at Culloden. published in 
1749 ‘ A Compleat History of the Rebellion.’ 
In describing the result of the battle and 
various other incidents associated with the 
engagement he remarks :— 

We also took 350 prisoners, but if we had 
known that they had orders before the Battle 
to give the Duke’s Troops no Quarter we should 
not have troubled ourselves with taking so 
many prisoners. 

He gives a return of the ~ number of 
officers and men in each battalion of the 
King’s army. The Royal Scots heads the list 
of a total of fifteen; in addition he mentions 
Kingston’s Horse, Lord Cobham’s Dragoons 
and Lord Mark Kerr’s Dragoons. 


H. Askew. 


‘“WHA’S AUGHT YE?” (clviii. 368, 

412, 428, 466).—Good Lowland Scots for 
““Who owns you?’—‘‘to whom do you 
belong?’ To aught is a transitive verb (see 
Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary’) governing 
ye in the accusative. Strictly the sentence 
should run ‘‘ Wha aughts ye?’ but the 
terminal s indicating the third person singu- 
lar is colloquially transferred to separate the 
the terminal and initial vowels, 


Hersert MaxweEtt. 
Monreith. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF REGIMENTAL 

COLOURS (clviii. 441).—A Bibliography 

of Flags will be found in vol. i. 242-3, of the 

Journal of the Society.for Army Historical 
Research, published in December, 1922. 

Some of these books deal especially with 

the Colours of Regiments of the British Army. 


J. H. Lestte, 


Lt.-Col. 


POLKLORE OF BELLS (clvii. 457, clviii, 
”“ 888, 444).—Dr. Banter will know Long- 
fellow’s poem ‘ The Beleaguered City,’ based 
on ‘‘some old marvellous tale, some legend 
strange and vague,’’ which I do not know. 
The call to prayer from the tower of St. Vitus’ 
Cathedral alarmed the spectral invaders not 
identified, who fled away down the Sarka 
valley. 


Francis P. Marcuant. 
Streatham. 


XTRAORDINARY MEMORY  (clviii. 

367).—‘ The World of Wonders’ (Cas- 

sell, 1896), under the heading ‘ Wonders of 
Memory,’ furnish the following instances: 

Morton, an Englishman, could repeat from 

memory a discourse delivered in his presence. 
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Claudius Menetrier could repeat three 
hundred arbitrarily connected words, which 
had been once uttered in his presence, in the 
same order in which he had heard them. 


A pupil of Schenkel (inventor of one of | 


the arts of memory) could repeat an equal 
number of words and as many as two hun- 
dred and forty sentences, also in the same 
order in which they had been heard. 

Pico della Mirandola retained as many as 
two thousand names from a lecture to which 
he had listened but once. 

Cineas, the ambassador of Pyrrhus, could 
repeat verbatim a foreign poem which he had 
heard but once. 

Maglibecchi, a Florentine, could not only 
retain the contents of a book once read, but 
he could recollect the number of a page in 
which such and such a passage occurred, and 
possessed also a wonderful memory for places, 
instantly recalling every detail of a locality 
which he had seen only once, and that many 
years before. 

Joseph Scaliger learned by heart all the 
songs of Homer in one-and-twenty days, and 
the works of all the Greek poets in four 


months. 
H, Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


LESSING OF SEA FISHING  (clviii. 
424).—I have a note to the effect that in 
1919, at Holy Trinity, Hastings, the Roga- 
tion custom of ‘‘ Blessing the crops,’’ was 
concluded by the procession proceeding to 
the sea-side where a blessing was invoked for 
the harvest of the sea. 
Further, I have also a note that a similar 
blessing for the harvest of the sea was in- 
voked in a Brighton parish in 1927. 


H. Askew. 


EGENDS OF ANGELS (elviii. 135, 213, 
246, 285, 317, 464).—The query had two 
questions which seem not to have been 
answered, viz.: what is to be found on the 
subject in German, and in what part of 
Europe are such legends most prevalent? 
Both can be partially answered together by 
reference to Vol. i. of O. Daehnhardt’s 
‘Natur Sagen. Eine Sammlung Naturdeu- 
tender Sagen Maerchen Fabeln und Legen- 
den,’ Mit Beitraegen ... 1907. This 


volume (Legends connected with the Old 
Testament) I remember as being especially 
rich in regard to south-eastern Europe, e.g., 
as to the commanding position of St. Michael 
there; but I have no one to read the German 
to me. 





The volume-index gives, under words 
equivalent to Angels, etc., 9; St. Michael, 12; 
St. Gabriel, 12; Manichaean, 2; Bogomils, 
5; and many more under the names of the 
Balkan States and districts (e.g., Rumania 
and Hungary have a score or more each. The 
Manichaean influence is the important fac- 
tor, this having survived in that part of 
Europe long after it had been stamped out 
elsewhere. Manichaeanism linked the Chris- 
tian world with Zoroasterianism, which lat- 
ter has recently become accessible through a 
paper of say 50 pages (published in the Jour- 
nal of a society in Bombay), viz.: English 
translation of passages in Greek and Latin 
literature relating to Zoroaster and Zoroas- 
trianism, prepared by W. Sherwood Fox 
(President of the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada), and R, FE. K. 
Pemberton (Assistant Professor of Classics 
there). 

This Persian religion appears to have 
been even stronger than the Babylonian 
in turning Christian and earlier Jewish 
thought toward angels. In any case, the 
paper exhibits nineteen centuries’ continuous 
succession on ancient Greek authors which 
may surprise others as it did me. 


RockINGHaM. 


ADDINGTON STREET RECREATION 
GROUND, DORSET STREET, W.1. 
(clviii. 440). — South side of Padding- 
ton Street, also called St. George’s Burial 
Ground. 2} acres. Consecrated 1733; 
since 1886 maintained as a public garden by 
the vestry. 


J. ARDAGH. 


UTHOR WANTED (clviii. 441) .— This is 
part of an inscription on a monument to 
Queen Elizabeth in All Hallows-the-Great, 
Upper Thames_ Street. Thomas Delaune 
uotes it as follows in his ‘ Present State of 
sondon ’” (1681, 28-29) :— 
“Tf Royal Vertues ever crown’d a Crown 
If ever Mildness shin’d in Majesty, 
If ever Honour, honour’d true Renown, 
If ever Courage dwelt with Clemency, 
If ever Princess put all Princes Down. | 
For Temp’rance, Prowess, Prudence, Equity, 
This, this was she, that in Despight of Death 
Lives still Admir’d, Ador’d, Exizapetu. 
Spains Rod, Romes Ruine, Netherlands Relief, 
eavens Gem, Earths Joy, World’s Wonder, 
Natures Chief.” 


Delaune quotes severa] other laudatory _in- 
scriptions to Elizabeth from_ several City 
churches In his interesting little book. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 
The New Shakespeare. 
What You Will, 
Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.). 
a“ THE politest of Shakespeare’s comedies,’’ 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch calls this, 
detecting in it, too, some influence from the 


Twelfth Night or 
Edited by Sir Arthur 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


reverentia quae pueris debetur, seeing that | 


it really belongs, so all the evidence would 
lead us to believe, to the children’s festival 
of the Kings, when many children would be 
numbered in the audience. If 1601/2 be 
taken as its date, ‘ Twelfth Night’ is the last 
of the early comedies, and its author is now 
about to surrender his genius to awful 
promptings from the muse of tragedy. So 
it is not fanciful to see in it some premoni- 


| through 


tions of what is impending. Their centre | 


has commonly been found in Malvolio, whom 
some critics have taken with an exaggerated 
seriousness; but of late it is Feste’s signifi- 
cance which has been most strongly empha- 
sized, and Sir Arthur in his Introduction 
re-inforces this estimate. Other arresting 
points, in an essay which we think would 
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| among recusants, and, in the year after the 


Gunpowder Plot, brought to public know- 
ledge. 

The Notes bring out well the subtleties of 
characterisation and of diction which, worked 
as they are into a plot made up of simple 
old traditions, give this play so truly singu- 
lar a quality. 

The stage-history of ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
which begins with the entry of Feb. 2, 1602, 
in John Manningham’s Diary, passes 
the Restoration performances 
scorned by Pepys, and some decades of 
neglect in the early eighteenth century, to 
Macklin’s Malvolio of 1741, and thence to 
near two centuries of steady popularity. No 
modern play-goer but has seen it several 
times, remembering it surely with most de- 
light in the rendering at the Savoy Theatre 
in 1912, which Mr. Harold Child commem- 


orates admiringly, which gave us Henry 


Ainley’s Malvolio and the unforgettable 
Feste of Hayden Coffin. 
|The Lost Tribes a Myth. By Allen H. 
Godbey. (Duke University Press. £1 14s, 
net.). 


have been still better if it had undergone | 


some pruning and clarifying, are the remarks 
of Shakespeare’s use of the deception motif 
in this play, and those on his habit of self- 
recapitulation, of repeating, that is, with 
subtle differences, situations he had fully 
used before. 

Feste plays also a principal part in Mr. 
Dover Wilson’s discussion of the copy of the 
play. The text, in comparison with that of 
so much of Shakespeare, gives little trouble 
to the editor, and it is suggested that its 
base in the 1623 folio was an unusually fine 
example of a theatrical prompt-book or a 
transcript from one. The printers probably 
found it easy to work from, and if that 
indeed was so it is also probable that the 
scribe was not Shakespeare himself. The 
prettiest among the few problems which arise 
concerns the songs. 
songs which originally belonged to Viola. 
Mr, Dover Wilson would explain this as a 
change made, in the revision of the play for 
a performance in 1606, to meet changes in 
the cast which may well have included Robert 
Arnim’s playing Feste. That date also 
throws light on certain sayings inserted in 
the Clown’s part, such as his talk about 
“conscience” and invisibility and oaths, 
alluding to the ‘Treatise of Equivocation ’ 
privately circulated by the Jesuits of the day 


‘though zealous, 


Clearly Feste now sings | 


A REMARKABLE survey of Judaism, this 

book might well have claimed a more 
generally attractive title. The persons whom 
the author calls ‘‘ ‘lost tribes’ hunters,” 
are not of such num- 
ber or such weight as to justify a book 
of this calibre being devoted principally 
to their refutation and named from that. 
Warning the reader in his preface not 
to expect literary analysis of Old Tes- 
tament documents, the author attaches him- 
self to the views of those investigators who 
assert ‘‘ that no sound or final literary anal- 
ysis [is] possible till we [have] first analyzed 
the commingling of races and institutions.” 
This is a sound principle, and it follows from 
it of course that the sound and satisfactory 
new history of the Hebrews which is so much 
to be desired, must be postponed till the pre- 
liminary work is accomplished. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Godbey offers us suggestive discussion of 
inuch material apt to serve that end. 

His first chapter deals rather amusingly 
with the ‘Lost Tribes Theory,’ which has 
naturally shown a peculiar vitality in 
America, going, in fact, back beyond Joseph 
Smith and the Mormons to sixteenth century 
speculations. We then go on to consider 
the frequency of deportations, whereby that 
in which the ten tribes are thought to have 
disappeared loses some of its significance, and 
further the possibility that the deported 
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] 
were not a whole tribe, still less the mass of | 
the inhabitants of the country, but rather | 
certain dominant sections who were considered | 
dangerous by the conqueror—perhaps, in the | 
case of the ‘‘Israel’’ led captive by Sargon, | 
‘an arrogant and oppressive official-military | 
aristocracy,’’ which was holding the Hebrew- | 
speaking peasantry in subjection. 

The fundamental topic of the book is the 
question how far the term “‘ Israel ’’ denotes 
descent and race, how far it denotes the | 
adoption of a religious cult or simply the 
inhabiting of a tract of territory. The strik- | 
ing and substantial chapter entitled ‘ Hebrews 
not Israelites,’ makes the word ‘‘ Hebrew ”’ 
(‘Ibri, ‘‘other-sider’’) a topographical ex- 
pression, which may be used with reference 
to any dividing feature—be it river or moun- 
tain-range. ‘‘ Hebrew,’’ it is argued, is by | 
no means an equivalent of Israelite, in fact 
language itself points the distinction, for 
recent discoveries have shown the existence 
of a Hebrew-speaking population in Canaan 
before the arrival there of the Israelites, This 
population is becoming more and more re- 
vealed to us as ethnically very much mixed, 
and the probability of the existence of an 
Israel in race and customs as pure and dis- 
tinct as we have been wont to imagine grows 
ever less tenable. 





to be altogether borne out by Scripture itself 
—Jerusalem, in fact, has sad stains upon her 
from which Israel is free. 


or others? Dr. Godbey maintains that they 
would be difficult to lose, for, according to 
the exigencies of those times their adherence 
to their God would be respected—nay, en- 
couraged, and might even constitute them a 
sacred group apart. And their magnificent 
fighting qualities might cause them to be 
employed on garrison duty or as guards. 
They would not be, that is to say, by deporta- | 
tion, placed in danger of being altogether 
merged in the population amid which they 
found themselves; so that if there is no, 
account of them, the chances are they never 
existed as the story presents them. 

We next proceed to a lengthy examination 
of the ethnological problems created vy the 
Dispersion. The closely packed chapters in 
which we trace the Jew first in one country 
and then in another, contain far too much to 
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Nor are the popular con- | 
ception of Judah and Jerusalem, as superior | 
to, purer and more sacred than Israel found | 


_ | his Report on the Poet S 
And what of the deported and lost Israel- | 
ites, whether those carried away by Sargon | 
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be summarised or discussed in a brief review, 
The rather clumsy style and want of clear- 
ness in arrangement make them stiff reading, 
though it is reading that is well repaid. The 
writer’s general contention is that the claim 
of ethnic unity, and of a high degree of racial 
purity, commonly made for the Jews is 
chiefly a mistake. The Diaspora holds 
together not by genealogical bands, but by the 
bond of belief in the God of Israel and prac- 
tice of the Jewish religion, both belief and 


| practice showing in several regions degenera- 


tion—result of differences both in culture and 
in race. Dr. Godbey devotes some interesting 
pages to Jews in India in which he agrees 
with the recent authorities who uphold as 
sound the tradition which takes St. Thomas 
to India. 


We have received from the Oxford Press 
a uew member of their World’s Classics 
series—A Book, of Narrative Verse (2s. net) 
compiled by Mr. V. H. Collins and preceded 
by some interesting ‘Remarks on Narrative 
Poetry’ from the pen of Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den. The selection of pieces is good, except 
that Scott has ae meagre 
room. The Cambridge Press gives us a use 
ful book in Mr. A. H. R. Ball’s abridgment 
of Carlyle’s French Revolution ‘3s. 6d. net), 
with a well conceived introduction. The 
method of the abridgment is a succession of 
detached scenes. Some of our readers may 
like to know that Mr. J. Denham Parsons 
has brought out in —— form at 1s. 6d. 

iakespeare’s identity 
submitted to the Trustees of the British 
Musewm, adding to this extracts from his 
correspondence with them. 
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